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December 15 1s S-D Day 


by 


FRANKLIN M. KreMi 
Director 
The Traffic Institute 
Northwestern University 
and 
The Traffic Division 
of the International Association of Chiefs of Police 


Evanston, IIl. 


(Written for International News Service and reprinted here by permission.) 


Dongen 15 is S-D Day—Safe Driving Day. 

On that day the American people will make the first united, nation- 
wide effort to demonstrate that traffic accidents can be reduced materially 
when all drivers and pedestrians do their part. 

In virtually every city, town, and village in the U.S., a community- 
wide attempt will be made to complete the 24-hour period beginning at 
one second after midnight, December 15, without a single traffic accident. 

Prior to S-D Day an intensive public education program will be con- 
ducted. An S-D. Day director already has been appointed in every state. 
Soon every community will have an S-D Day Director. All media of 
communications have been asked to help spread the word. On S-D Day 
in many cities throughout the country there will be tolling of church 
bells, 30-second traffic “‘freezes’’ (all traffic stops), mothers’ marches, and 
other special demonstrations to focus attention on traffic accident pre- 
vention. 

Sponsored by the President’s Action Committee for Traffic Safety and 
hundreds of local, state, and national organizations, S-D Day is a chal- 
lenge to every man, woman, and child. S-D Day is an opportunity for 
the American people to show that by united action we can cope with what 
has been termed our No. 1 domestic problem. 

The average person may wonder: “‘What’s all this fuss about the traffic 
problem? Isn’t that a job for the police or the schools or some other 
official agency?” 

Yes, the safe and efficient movement of persons and goods over our 
streets and highways is a job for official agencies. More on that in just 
a minute, but the traffic problem is really everybody’s problem. All of 
us, except the very young, the very old, and the shut-ins, come in contact 
with this problem practically every day, with these tragic results: 
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Last year in trafic we killed one person on an average every 14'% 
minutes around the clock for 365 days. The total 1953 trafic death toll: 
38,300. 

In 1953, there was an injury in trathe every 27 seconds, tor a total of 
1,350,000, with many of these being permanent injuries. 

In 1953, we paid the staggering total of $4 4z//ion in medical expenses, 
property losses, and other costs of trafic accidents and an estimated 
equal amount for delays due to trafic congestion. 

Aren’t these excellent reasons for all of us to be concerned about this 
national problem—one that is sapping our most precious natural resource, 
our manpower? 

And the problem looms larger every day when we consider what lies 
ahead. Today there are about 55 million motor vehicles on our streets 
and highways. The traffic death rate for 1953 was 7.1 per 100 million 
miles of vehicle travel. But the President’s Materials Policy Commission 
estimates there will be 85 million vehicles operating by 1975. 

So, in order just to hold our own, to keep fatalities to 38,000 per year 
with that many cars, trucks, and buses on the road, we will have to cut 
the mileage death rate from 7.1 to 4.5. This can be done, as some states 
have proved. Rhode Island had a mileage death rate of 2.8 last year, 
Connecticut 3.6 and Massachusetts 4. If the Rhode Island rate had been 
equaled nationally, only 14,000 would have died instead of 38,300. 

As said earlier, the primary responsibility for coping with the traffic 
problem rests with official agencies—the police, the courts, the traffic and 
highway engineering departments, the schools, the motor vehicle depart- 
ments, the legislators. 

We must have good traffic laws and ordinances, and fair and impartial 
enforcement of them. 

We must have good safety education programs in the schools and good 
adult driver education programs. 

We must make the best possible use of our existing streets and high- 
ways through traffic engineering techniques, and we must build safety 
into our new thoroughfares. 

We must have strong driver license programs so that only the physic 
ally, mentally, and emotionally fit will be granted the driving privilege. 

And all of this official activity must be coordinated so that the agencies 
are working together and not at cross purposes. 

But no official traffic safety program will get very far without public 
support. This means organized support, through such organizations as 
local safety councils or trafic committees which marshal the efforts of all 
other non-official groups, and the individual support of drivers and pedes 
trians. 

This individual support needed to prevent traffic accidents is what 
makes December 15—-S-D Day—such a significant event. 
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The purpose of S-D Day is to show that motorists and pedestrians can 
eliminate traffic accidents by their own actions. S-D Day will demon- 
strate that the place to attack the trafic problem is in the community 
and that the responsibility rests upon each individual. It is hoped that 
S-D Day will implant in the minds of all motorists and pedestrians the 
realization that, if they can greatly reduce accidents on this one day, they 
can do so every day in the year. 

On S-D Day every driver and pedestrian will be urged to accept full 
personal responsibility for complete adherence to these basic safety 
principles: 


1. Observe the letter and spirit of all trafic regulations. 
2. Be courteous to every driver and pedestrian. 
3. Give full attention to driving and walking. 


In short: drive and walk as you would have everyone else drive and 
walk. 

S-D Day, though just one day, can have real and lasting results. 

It can prove that something caz be done about traffic accidents. It 
can prove to officials that the public will get behind a program worth 
supporting. It can give renewed faith and hope to some of these officials 
who may have grown discouraged and somewhat cynical. It can stimulate 
people everywhere to take a more active part in community affairs. 


S-D Day can be a real example of democracy at work. 


* Ok x 
NHUC RELEASES UNIFORM TRAFFIC LAWS WORKBOOKS 


New, up-to-date comparison workbooks on the Uniform Vehicle Code 
soon will be released by the National Highway Users Conference. 

The stepped-up highway programs in many states, coupled with Presi- 
dent Ejisenhower’s recent proposal for expanded highway construction, 
make the need for uniform motor vehicle laws more imperative than ever, 
according to the NHUC. Moreover, 44 state legislatures will be in session 
during 1955. Experts agree that most efficient use of roads can be gained 
only when uniformity of motor vehicle laws exists, especially with regard 
to signs, signals, markings and operating regulations. 

The new workbook has been made necessary because of the factthat 
the Uniform Vehicle Code has been completely reorganized. The five 
acts have been condensed into one act to eliminate duplication and repeti- 
tion of terms and phraseology. As a result even those states which have 
adopted acts of the Code within the past two years will have to make 
further changes in order to remain in conformity with the Code. 
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Mutual Assistance Pact for 





D.L. Administrators and Police 


by 
GLENN V. CARMICHAEL 
Associate Editor, The Traffic Digest S Review 
Assistant Director of Training 


The Traffic Institute 


I ICENSE and enforcement officials could find a lesson from the current 
struggle for allies going on among the world powers. 


This is stretching the point, but mutual guarantees of assistance, found 
in current world peace pacts, might well become part of the standard 
operating procedures where driver license administrators and traffic law 
enforcement officials are enjoined in the never-ending war on motor 
vehicle accidents. 


What would such pacts include? Wherein can the two groups be mutu- 
ally helpful? 


Driver license administrators should offer enforcement officials guar- 
antees of the following: 


7. Availability of 24-hour service on every license look-up. 


2. Immediate response (not more than a five-minute search) to such 
request for the complete driver history, if needed, from the time of the 
driver’s first application to the present. 


3. Accurate and complete address and description of the driver, at 
least to the extent that the address was checked by mailing of the license 
certificate to a permanent address; a description that has been brought 
up to date every time the driver renewed his license. 


#4, Adequate knowledge, skill and physical ability on the part of the 
driver to meet today’s current driving problems. 


5. Swift, sure, adequate treatment of problem drivers through licens- 
ing procedures to the extent that such drivers are improved, restricted, 
or deprived of the licensing privilege. 


6. Notification to local authorities of drivers under suspension and 
revocation, and removal of their names from the S & R list upon termi- 
nation of suspension or revocation. 


7. Special examinations of drivers suspected of physical or mental dis- 
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abilities and an immediate report of the results of such tests and sub- 
sequent driver licensing action, if any. 


In most instances, such guarantees as listed above are, in fact, being 
made by the license administrator. However, there are times when such 
is not the case. Generally, the administrator wishes to render full and 
acceptable service to the law enforcement officer, but when he can’t, it 
most often is due to lack of competent clerical help or the inheritance of 
an outmoded and cumbersome filing and license issuance procedure. 


When such conditions exist, law enforcement officials both state and 
local, should come to the aid of the license administrator to secure needed 
improvement. The license official should, having made known his needs 
and limitations to the enforcement officials, find material support that 
any sound thinking legislator would find difficult to turn down. 


Now that the legislative season is almost at hand, we suggest that it is 
an appropriate time for license agencies to join with enforcement groups 
to seek from the legislature needed funds and staff to give the kind of 
assistance in matters relating to the driver that only the license official 
can give. 


Now, what does the traffic law enforcement group have to guarantee 
the licensing agency to effect better traffic control? The following are 
suggested: 


7. Factual and accurate data gathered at accident scenes and in vio- 
lation contacts that will enable the license official to take proper post 
license action and control. This includes accurate copying of license num- 
bers as well as driver action, proper location, etc. 


2. Proper enforcement action in matters relating to licensing. This 
includes action against the driver operating in violation of restrictions, 
driving while under suspension or revocation, and driving without a 
valid license. 


3. Reporting (in some detail) the driver suspected of physical and 
mental deficiencies so that the license official can initiate driver improve- 
ment action. 


4. Occasional follow-up on suspended drivers to ascertain whether they 
continue to drive. 


5. Prompt action when bribe taking and other malfeasance on the part 
of the examiner becomes known. This is a touchy point to bring up, 
but it should be faced. An occasional examiner, not under close super- 
vision, may default, and it is then that the license administrator should 
welcome such information. 
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6. Encouragement of court officials to report promptly the disposition 
of traffic cases. (The most recent case brought to our attention involved 
a court that was 18 months behind in reporting. While it should be 
pointed out that the license officials had attempted by mail to secure 
reporting, coordination of requests by 40th the local enforcement officials 
and license agency would not have allowed the court to lag so far behind.) 


Outstanding examples of mutual assistance are plentiful. 


In Dallas city police are notified immediately of a suspended driver’s 
name, address, kind of car owned, business address and hours of work. 
The police “‘bird-dog” the driver at the time he is scheduled to go to 
work. If he gets into his car and starts to drive, the police apprehend 
him and file charges. With the backing of the court which slaps a heavy 
fine on the offender, the police have greatly reduced the number of drivers 
who attempt to operate while under suspension. The result: better re- 
spect for the license privilege and consequently better driving to protect 
that privilege. 


In Ohio, the State Highway Patrol has prepared special forms for 
sheriffs and local police to use in reporting incompetent driving. Drivers 
cited on these forms must pass a special examination. During the first 
60 days after the introduction of this form, 1,500 drivers were reported. 
Approximately 70 per cent of the drivers failed the first examination. 
A 30-day waiting period must elapse before the driver may take a second 
examination. 


In 1953, the Patrol was the only police agency in the state using the 
incompetent forms and patrolmen cited 511 persons. The more than 
1,500 cited during the first 60 days the revised regulations went into effect 
triples the entire number cited as incompetent drivers in Ohio last vear. 


A third example shows how the license agency can deal with an indi- 
vidual problem driver whose driving endangers the lives of many but 
who, because of his local influence and position, was able to bring pressure 
to bear on the courts and police. The state licensing agency, upon receipt 
of the complaint, called in the driver for special examination. When the 
driver failed the test and was tactfully told how he should recognize 
that he no longer should drive, he surrendered his license. His neighbors 
and family breathed easier and the police and licensing agency received 
plaudits for their efforts. 


No licensing program can fully succeed without the assistance of the 
police, and in the licensing agency, the police have a strong ally. Let’s 
double check to see that the mutual assistance pact is being carried out 
to the fullest extent. If it isn’t, then let’s get together! 
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Traffic Institute Supporters 





The Automotive Safety Foundation 


(First in a series of articles on organizations which have aided the growth 
and development of the Traffic Institute.) 


Eto Automotive Safety Foundation has been the Traffic Institute’s 
principal financial supporter since the Institute opened its doors in 
1936 in the modest frame building at 1827 Orrington Avenue in Evanston. 

The two-week traffic officers’ training schools, conducted from 1933 
under the joint sponsorship of the Evanston Police Department and the 
Political Science Department of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, by 1936 had captured the attention of important 
national interests. 

In the spring of that year Norman Damon of the 
Automotive Safety Foundation indicated to Dr. Walter 
Dill Scott, then president of Northwestern University, 
the Foundation’s interest in the development of a full- 
time traffic training program. A grant of $5,000 was 
tendered contigent upon the provision of a like amount 

pert by the University. Three thousand dollars was se- 

cured by the University’s Development Committee, 

and housing, of an estimated value of $2,000 per year, was provided. 
Thus, the ASF helped to establish the Traffic Institute. 

Subsequent annual grants from the ASF were substantially increased 
and were provided without financial commitment from the University. 
Foundation funds are used in all areas of Institute 
activity: training, field service, research and develop- 
ment, legal and information, and publications. 

In 1938 the ASF interested Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., of 
General Motors Corporation in providing awards to 
police officers to attend the nine-month Traffic Police 
Administration Course. The Sloan awards were made 
from 1939 through 1941, and the Automotive Safety 
Foundation provided fellowships for this course from 
1942 to 1953. (The role of the Kemper Foundation for 
Traffic Safety in the Institute’s training program will be MATTSON 
discussed in a later article.) 

Contributions of the Automotive Safety Foundation to the Traffic In- 
stitute have been more than financial. ASF staff members have given 
generously of their professional counsel. 

The ASF represents the interests of some 490 companies and associa- 
tions in the automotive and allied industries in providing safer and more 
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efficient transportation. This is done through grants of funds to public 
and civic organizations and through grants of technical consulting and 
advisory services. 

General Levin H. Campbell, Jr., is chairman of the Foundation, and 
J. O. Mattson is president. The ASF maintains offices at 200 Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


(Next month: The Kemper Foundation for Traffic Safety) 


Traffic Devices Manual Changes Approved 


The bureau of Public Roads of the U.S. Department of Commerce has 
announced that important changes in the design of traffic signs and other 
control devices have been approved by the American Association of State 
Highway Officials, the Institute of Traffic Engineers, and the National 
Committee on Uniform Trafic Laws and Ordinances as revisions of the 
Manual on Uniform Traffic Control Devices. 


The principal changes, most of them affecting traffic signs, are as follows: 


7. A red stop sign, with white lettering, and with at least the lettering 
reflectorized, replaces the former standard yellow sign. No contrasting 
panels or supplementary messages are permitted. 

2. A “‘yield right of way” sign is adopted for use at certain intersections 
where a full stop is not required. This is a yellow equilateral triangle, 
with one point downward. 

3. “‘No Passing” and “End No-Passing Zone’’ signs are replaced by 
signs reading ‘‘Do Not Pass”’ and ‘‘Pass with Care,” respectively. 

4. The cardinal direction marker is to read ‘‘North,” “South,” etc., 
rather than ‘“‘“Northbound,”’ etc. 


5. The minimum mounting height to the bottom of signs in rural areas 
is increased to 5 feet. 


6. Warning signs are to be placed farther in advance of the dangers 
ahead. 


7. The border around a sign is now optional rather than mandatory. 


&. Railroad-crossing pavement markings are confined to the right-hand 
portion of the pavement. 


9. Traffic signal installations must show at least two signal faces visible 
on each approach to an intersection. 


10. The minimum traffic “warrants” (vehicular volume) justifying 


traffic signal installations are raised in certain respects. 
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Sacramento’s One-W ay System 


by 


D. JacKson FausTMAN 
City Traffic Engineer 


Sacramento, Calif. 
(Reprinted from Western City) 


M:** CITIES are finding it difficult to provide an adequate street and 
highway system to accommodate the phenomenal increases in traffic 
movement. Methods and techniques of improving traffic conditions in 
urban areas quickly and inexpensively are deserving of close scrutiny. 
Perhaps one of the most effective techniques which is available for facil- 
itating trafic movement in cities is the one-way street. Although it is 
not a panacea for all traffic ills, and certainly should not necessarily be 
considered a final solution it offers many advantages. These advantages 
include: 


7. An increase in the carrying capacity of the street. A 50-foot street 
will accommodate between 45 per cent and 60 per cent more traffic with 
one-way traffic than with two-way operation, according to the Highway 
Capacity Manual published by the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads. 


2. Relatively low cost. The cost of providing a one-way street system 
is only about 2 per cent of the cost of providing a widened two-way street 
with the same traffic capacity. 


3. Reduction df most types of accidents as a result of basic changes in 
trafic patterns and conditions. 


4. Speed and ease of accomplishment. A one-way street system can 
be placed in operation in less than one-tenth the time required for a 
street widening program. 


5. Higher average operating speeds, due to elimination of opposing 
streams of traffic and turning conflicts and the more efficient operation 
of the. traffic signal system. 


6. Flexibility in meeting changing traffic patterns. 


These gains far outweigh the disadvantages which include longer travel 
for some traffic, confusion to strangers, and a disruptive effect on certain 
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types of businesses which may be located so as to not be attractive to 
“drive-in” trade. 


The Sacramento one-way street system is a notable example of the 
results which can be achieved. Sacramento has a population of 155,000 
with an additional 100,000 persons residing within a 7-mile radius of the 
State Capitol. Automobile registration is unusually heavy with about 
150,000 vehicles in Sacramento County. Thus the per capita registration 
of vehicles is about one vehicle for every 1-2/3 persons. Trafic move- 
ment has skyrocketed since the end of 1945. 


A temporary one-way street system was initiated in Sacramento in 
August of 1948 to accommodate traffic detoured by closure of the 12th 
Street subway for reconstruction. For about 13 months all traffic enter- 
ing and leaving the northern city limits utilized the one-way street system 
on 15th and 16th Streets. Upon the completion of the subway and the 
reopening of 12th Street, one-way traffic was abandoned. Traffic condi- 
tions on 16th Street, as well as many other city streets, had deteriorated 
to a point where the public was clamoring for action and as a result, the 
City Council, acting upon recommendations of the traffic engineer, adopted 
a plan of one-way streets in April, 1950. 


Installation of the plan was begun on a permanent basis during the 
summer of 1950 and completed in December, 1952. During the latter 
part of 1952, the Citizens’ Committee on Truck Traffic, representing 
truckers and commercial interests asked that additional one-way streets 
be created. This request was seconded by the Sacramento Retail Mer- 
chants Association which advocated the extension of one-way streets to 
cover all of the streets in the central business district. Early in 1953, 
the City Council adopted this proposal to extend the one-way street 
system, and appropriated the necessary funds. The final expansions to 
the system were completed by the end of 1953. The accompanying figure 
shows the one-way street system as it now exists. 


This system consists of 10 pairs of streets, a total of 35.5 miles. Of 
the streets shown on the map, 8 pairs, 26.4 miles, are now in operation. 
The cost of the system will be about $200,000, of which about one-half 
is for traffic signals, the balance for signing, striping, and other facilities. 
The cost of a somewhat comparable widened two-way street system would 
have been in excess of $6,000,000. 


In designing this one-way street system, consideration was given to 
integration of the streets into the proposed systems of freeways and 
major highways for the Sacramento area. Other factors governing the 
design were a consideration of origin-destination patterns, street widths, 
geographical layouts, traffic trends, etc. The older areas of the city with 
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ONE-WAY STREET 
PLAN 
CITY OF SACRAMENTO 




















a grid street system were most easily adapted to one-way streets; whereas, 
in the newer areas, lack of parallel streets along the principal arteries 


ruled out any extensive use of one-way streets. 
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As additional State Highway and City funds became available, it is 
anticipated that certain of the one-way streets will be replaced by free- 
ways, either following the same alignment or so placed as to serve the 
same traffic. In this regard, the recent report “California State Highways’”’ 
made by the Automotive Safety Foundation, pointed out that the one- 
way plan can be relied on only for another 10 years. Such a statement is 
not necessarily true of a smaller community where traffic volumes in the 
foreseeable future are not sufficiently heavy to overtax the capacity of 
the streets. 


Studies have been made of the results achieved by the present one- 
way street system in Sacramento and are described in detail in the follow- 
ing sections: 


Trafic Volumes 


Overall traffic volumes have increased on all of the one-way street 
pairs as compared with the operation of these streets as two-way streets. 
The total overall increase in average 24 hour traffic volume is 35.2 per 


cent. 


Average 24 Hour Traffic Flow Under One-Way and Two-Way Operation 


1952 

Two-Way One-Way Percent Change 

Street Operation Operation Over Two-Way 
E and F Streets 9,361 14,551 + 55.5% 
H and I Streets 18,081 22,691 + 25.5% 
9th and 10th Streets 12,490 14,349 + 14.9% 
15th and 16th Streets 27,828 30,454 + 94% 
29th and 30th Streets 2,724 13,424 +392.8% 
12th Street 19,321 25,934 + 34.2% 
Total + 35.2% 


Accident Experience 


Comparison of the combined accident rate for all types of motor vehicle 
accidents on the various one-way street pairs under one-way and two-way 
operations indicates an overall reduction of 22.9 per cent under one- 
way operation. 
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Accident Rate Under One-Way and Two-Way Operation 


Accidents per Million Vehicle Miles 


1952 

Two-Way One-Way Percent Change 

Street Operation Operation Over Two-Way 
E and F Streets 20.4 13.3 —34.8% 
H and I Streets 26.1 14.5 —44.4% 
9th and 10th Streets 28.9 24.1 — 16.6% 
15th and 16th Streets 21.5 20.0 — 70% 
29th and 30th Streets 59.3 20.9 — 64.8% 
12th Street 19.7 17.9 — IAY 
Total — 22.9% 


The reduction in accidents on one-way streets is not just luck, but 
results from basic changes in traffic patterns and conditions on a one- 
way street. Among the more important changes are: 


7. Reduction in conflicting movements at intersections. 
2. Elimination of head-on collisions. 

3, Elimination of headlight glare. 

#, Increase in lane width. 


5. Elimination of trapping of pedestrians between opposing streams of 
traffic. 


6. Improved signal timing giving smooth, continuous flow. 


Speed and Delay 


Trathe movement under one-way street operation as contrasted with 
two-way operation is considerably smoother and at higher average speeds. 


Public reaction to the one-way street system leads us to believe the 
average driver is more concerned with the number of stops he has to 
make than with any other single consideration with respect to traffic. 
He enjoys being able to drive from one end of a one-way street to the 
other end without a single stop. On the one-way street system this is 
now possible at all times except during the evening rush hour or when 
double parking obstructs the free flow of traffic. This achievement is im- 
portant quantitatively when it is pointed out that about 90 per cent of 
the total traffic is thus benefited. 
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This smooth, continuous flow is the result of the synchronized trafic 
signal control system. This signal system imposes some speed control 
along the arteries and by bunching the traffic in compact groups or pla- 
toons, provides gaps for cross trafic and pedestrians at non-signalized 
intersections. 


Speed and delay studies made by the “floating car’ method indicate 
that average peak hour speeds are about 25 per cent higher, with one-way 
operation and off-peak average speeds are about 40 per cent higher. At 
some locations speeds tend to be excessive, and the police department has 
had to give special attention to the enforcement of speed limits. 


Effect on Business and Land Values 


There was much initial opposition to one-way streets from business 
interests which felt that the system would destroy business. Judging 
from requests for information received from cities throughout the country, 
this type of opposition from businessmen is commonplace. The California 
Division of Highways made an economic study of retail businesses along 
16th Street and reported the results of this study tn the March-April 
1953 issue of California Highways and Public Works. This study is a 
comparison of one year of two-way traffic with one year of one-way traffic 
and utilizes state sales tax returns. The study covered the period July 1, 


1949 - June 30, 1951. 


The facts show that all retail businesses on 16th Street during the 
year of one-way traffic increased their gross sales 26.6 per cent over the 
previous year of two-way traffic. During the same comparative time 
period, all retail businesses in Sacramento County showed an increase of 
21.7 per cent. This means that retail business on 16th Street made a 
4.9 per cent greater increase during the year of one-way traffic than all 
retail businesses throughout the county. Forty of the 91 retail outlets 
in the study were small business establishments having annual gross re- 
ceipts under $50,000; 31 retail outlets had an annual receipts between 
$50,000 and $200,000; and the remaining 20 had annual receipts in excess 
of $200,000. These figures show that 44 per cent of the retail outlets on 
16th Street would be classed as small businesses. During the year of two- 
way traffic, there were 7 new businesses started, whereas 11 new businesses 
started in the year of one-way traffic. During each single year of this 
study, there were 3 retail outlets which closed without a successor. 


In an effort to determine the effects of one-way streets on land values, 
questionnaires were mailed in 1949 to the assessors of 53 cities, compar- 
able in size or larger than Sacramento, asking what effect one-way streets 
had on valuation of abutting property. Of the 42 cities reported as having 
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one-way street systems, 2 indicated an increase in assessed valuation, one 
a decrease, and the 39 others, no effect. 

In order to obtain additional data of the effect on business development, 
a study was made early in 1953 of new business construction and improve- 
ments on the Sacramento one-way street system. The records of the 
city assessor reveal that since the start of the one-way streets, a total 
of $2,730,000 has been spent on new construction and improvements on 
the streets. Of this amount, $1,300,000 was for retail stores; $1,000,000 
for office buildings and commercial structures; $155,000 for gas stations 
and garages, and $275,000 for apartment buildings. 

The Division of Highways study investigated recorded property sales 
on 16th Street from 1948 to 1953. It was found that 24 individual prop- 
erties sold at least once during these five years and 7 of these parcels 
resold within that period of time. During the 2-year period covered by 
the sales tax study, 13 of the 24 properties were sold, with 8 parcels being 
transferred when trafic was two-way and 5 parcels when traffic was one- 
way. The selling price was compared with property having similar char- 
acteristics and located on two-way streets in the immediate area, and it 
was found that prices showed the same general price trend. 

It is believed that the above facts speak for themselves and that it 
can be concluded that, in general, one-way streets are not necessarily 
harmful to all business and commercial activities. 


Public Acceptance and Approval 


The community at large appears to have given the one-way street 
system its overwhelming approval. The Chamber of Commerce, the re- 
tail merchants and various associations and individual citizens have com- 
mended the City Council publicly and by personal letters addressed to 
both daily newspapers. Newspaper editorial comment has been strong 
and frequent in favor of one-way streets. An excerpt from a recent editorial 
sums up this public approval and acceptance: ‘““The overwhelming ap- 
proval by the citizens of the one-way streets and the suggestions of the 
Merchants Association and the Chamber of Commerce to extend the plan 
all point to a feeling of civic wonderment as to how Sacramento ever got 
along without it.”’ 

In closing, it is pointed out that all facts point strongly to the use of 
one-way streets where warranted and found indicated by appropriate 
engineering studies. One-way streets are not a cure-all and should never 
be used without proper integration into a master street and highway plan. 
It is important that the plan be sold to merchants and business groups 
and that they be given complete information as to the need for the system, 
the benefits to be gained, and the cost of alternative plans. A sound 
one-way street plan, with public support can work wonders in obtaining 
more efficient use of a congested street system. 
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Deaths Down 6 Per Cent for 10 Months 


RAFFIC deaths came down in October for the 10th month in a row, 

the National Safety Council has reported. Nevertheless, the death 
total of 3,580 was the largest for any month in 1954, and the 2 per cent 
decrease from October of last year was the smallest since January. 

For 10 months, the Council said deaths totaled 29,350—about 6 per 
cent fewer than for the corresponding months of 1953. The safer driving 
in October was concentrated in the North Atlantic states, which had a 
9 per cent reduction, and the North Central states, with a 16 per cent drop. 
All other regions of the country had more deaths in October than in the 
same month a year ago. 

Travel is still ahead of last year. For nine months, the latest period 
for which figures are available, mileage was up 3 per cent, resulting in a 
rate of 6.2 deaths per 100 million miles—lowest on record for the period. 

For October, only 22 out of 47 reporting states had decreases. For 
10 months, however, 36 states still had decreases, the largest number in 
any recent year. They were: 


South Carolina.......... —27% New York.............. — 7% 
ed ws dosnt asta —22%  Tennessee.............. — 1% 
West Virginia........... —20% Arkansas .............. — 7% 
NSE EO CR ET TOO ETE et ee — 6% 
Commectiout ..........5. —16% Massachusetts .......... — 59 
Norte Diakota .....-.... —16% Wisconsin.............. — 59 
Washington ............ a i. — 5% 
WIN 65 kts nated —15% Mimsiasippi............. — §% 
Eielawate. .... 0... 0.2.05. —15% New Hampshire ........ — 5% 
ls Bs hehoacee Ronit rr — 4% 
eT ee 0, Meteneka ..........+.. — 49% 
New Mexico............ —t2 7%  MEOIVIONE ... ow. esc cises — 3% 
North Carolina ......... —11% South Dakota .......... — 3% 
ee ee ne eee ye ie. ne rr ee — 2% 
re oo | ee ee me 
Oe —10% New Jersey ............ — 1% 
NE 5 acs awndus — 9% Minnesota.............. — 1% 
Pennsylvania ........... ee IE bx old PAS a soes — 1% 


Improvement in the cities accounted for the nationwide decrease. For 
484 reporting cities, the October decrease was 10 per cent, offsetting the 
increase in rural areas. 

For October, 343 of these cities had perfect records. The three largest 
were Syracuse, N. Y. (220,600); Jacksonville, Fla. (204,500), and Des 
Moines, Ia. (178,000). 
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(49,200). 


For ten months, 96 cities still had perfect records, the three largest being 
Sioux Falls, S.D. (52,700); Aurora, Ill. (50,600), and Chicopee, Mass. 


Of the 484 reporting cities, 215 had decreases in deaths at the end of 
10 months. Of these, the following have populations of more than 200,000: 


Washington, D.C. ...... 


Pt. Woree, Tees. 2.5... 6. — 50% 
Honolulu, Hawaii....... —48% 
Kansas City, Mo. ....... —41% 
i a) — 40% 
Portiand, Ore. .........; —35% 
Columbus, Ohio ........ —30% 
Richmond, Va........... — 26% 
Oklahoma City, Okla..... —25% 
Cleveland, Ohio......... —25% 
Cincinnati, Ohio ........ —22% 
Indianapolis, Ind........ — 22% 


Long Beach, Calif. ...... 


Toledo, Ohio 
Oakland, Calif 


San Diego, Calif. 
ee 
San Antonio, Tex........ 
Boston, Mass. .......... 
New York, N. Y 
Baltimore, Md. ......... 


Buffalo, N. Y 


Milwaukee, Wis......... 


ia 
— 


—21% 
—15% 
—15% 
—15% 
—13% 
—12% 
—11% 
—11% 
11% 
— 9% 


_ 7% 


The three leading cities in each population group for 10 months, ranked 
according to the number of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, were: 


Reg. 
Rate 

Over 1,000,000 Population 
Los Angeles, Calif.......... 3.8 
Eeetecet, BESCR. .......650%; 3.4 
Philadelphia, Pa........... 3.1 


750,000 - 1,000,000 Population 


Washington, D.C. ........ I 
San Francisco, Calif........ 2.8 
Baltimore, Md............ 3.1 


500,000 - 750,000 Population 
Seattle, Waek............. 
Milwaukee, Wis........... 
Phowuston, Tex. ............ 


350,000 - 500,000 Population 
a 
Portland, Ore. ............ 
Columbus, Ohio 


no_- 


Las Vegas, Nev 
Kenmore, N. Y 


Casper, Wyo.... 
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Berkeley, Calif 


Little Rock, Ark 


ere eee 


50,000 - 100,000 Population 


Sioux Falls, S. 


Aurora, III 


Richmond, Calif 


Reg. 
Rate 

200,000 - 350,000 Population 
Honolulu, Hawaii......... 
Oklahoma City, Okla....... 


Providence, R. I 


100,000 - 200,000 Population 


1. 


Q. 


25,000 - 50,000 Population 
Palo Alto, Calif 


Billings, Mont 
Waukegan, III 
10,000 - 25,000 Population 


Mm Ww 


_ 


Ww 


0 
0 


0 


0 











HERE’S ANOTHER BONUS FOR TD&R SUBSCRIBERS 


FAA 


ae 


Fatal Accidents,” beginning on the next page, is a new chapter 
for the complete edition of the Traffic Accident Investigator’s Manual, 
still being developed. 

The current edition of the Manual contains 18 chapters of basic 
information, to which 14 chapters will be added to make up the 
ultimate, complete edition. Others (not all) of the 14 chapters to 
be added will be published in future issues of the Traffic Digest & 
Review. 

The current, 18-chapter edition of the Traffic Accident Investigator’ s 
Manual is available at $3.50 per copy from the Traffic Institute, 
1704 Judson Ave., Evanston, III. 














California Photo Contest—A\nd Institute Comment About It 


Offering the richest prizes ever posted for police photography, the first 
annual photo contest of the California Peace Officer magazine attracted 
a large number of entries. 

A Graflex ‘‘22” camera was presented towinners in each of three categories 
(crime, traffic, and human interest) and a 4 x 5 Graphic camera outfit 
with accessories, valued at $500, went to the ‘‘sweepstakes” winner 
—adjudged best in the contest. The latter was won by Bill Goodman 
of the Arcadia, Calif., Police Department. The best-in-contest prize 
was offered by George F. Cake Co., police equipment firm of Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Institute comment: City, county, and state enforcement agencies and 
law enforcement associations might well follow the California example. 
It costs police photographers little or nothing to enter such a contest. 
The competition tends to increase both the interest of personnel in the use 
of police photography and the quality of pictures taken. The prizes can 
certainly be an incentive for doing a better every-day job. Contest pic- 
tures can help improve police public relations by providing material for 
public information and safety education. 

It is suggested that judging boards in such contests include police and 
judges (or prosecutors) qualified to evaluate photographs for their perti- 
nence as investigative tools and reporting aids, as well as professional 
photographers whose primary interest, quite naturally, is in the technical 
excellence of the photography. 
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FATAL ACCIDENTS 





Fatals Require Careful Attention 


6/.0/0—Fatal accidents receive a 
great deal of attention in safety pro- 
grams and from newspapers and the 
radio, because they are dramatic. 
Court cases in connection with fatals 
are usually hard fought because pos- 
sible violator penalties are great and, 
in civil cases, the damages involved 
are high. In addition, the emotions, 
of relatives and friends of persons 
killed, play a significant role. 


6/.020—Fatal accidents, especially 
when the driver is dead, call for more 
skillful investigation. You will be able 
to learn less from those involved and 
must, therefore, learn more from phys- 
ical evidence. Do not think that be- 
cause the driver at fault is dead and 
prosecution is therefore impossible that 
Deter- 
mining what happened and why is just 
as important in fatal as in other acci- 
dents. If someone dies suddenly or by 
violence the causes of death must be 
found, particularly when death may 
have been homicide or suicide. This 
is officially the job of the coroner or 
medical examiner, but the police can 
often help greatly. 


investigation is unnecessary. 


How to Tell Whether a Person is Dead 


6/.//0—In connection with possible 
help to injured, you may have a prob- 
lem of determining quickly whether a 
person is dead. Some injured persons 


will obviously be dead. Their heads 
December, 1954 


may be crushed or they may be dis- 
emboweled or decapitated. Occasion- 
ally a person will have been dead long 
enough when you arrive for rigor 
mortis, or stiffness, to have set in. You 
can be certain of death if such stiff- 
ness exists. If it has not, other tests 
must be applied to determine whether 
the person is still alive. Several hours 
to several days, usually depending on 
temperature and other condition of 
the person, is required for rigor mortis 
to take place. 


61.140—Some signs of life are given 
below. These are not all of the tests 
and no one of them is conclusive by 
itself. Which tests you use depends 
on your experience, conditions at the 
scene, the equipment available, the 
condition of the injured, and how much 
time you have to make the tests. 


1. Presence of pulse or heartbeat is sign of life. 
The neck on either side of the Adam’s 
apple and inside of the arm just above the 
thumb are best places to feel for the pulse. 
Pulse is often difficult to locate especially 
in women. Therefore, do not assume death 
if you cannot feel it. 


id 


. A mirror or dry glass that becomes clouded 
or steamed over when held closely in front 
of the mouth or nostrils is a sign of life. 
However, if the mirror is nearly as warm 
as the body, breath will not cloud it. Do 
not assume death if mirror does not steam 
over. 


w 


. Pupils of the eye which contract or grow 
smaller in diameter when a light is flashed 
in the eyes are a sign of life. Ordinarily, 
the pupils will remain the same if person 
is dead. Again, this is not a certain test 
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Exhibit 61-1. Where to feel forpulse in 
the wrist to tell whether heart still beats. 


because the pupils of some do not dilate 
even in life, and pupils are affected by 
alcohol and other drugs in the system. This 
is not a good test in bright sunlight. 


4.Take the hand of person and look at a 
bright light or sun through the fingers held 


Exhibit 61-2. Where to feel on the 
throat for pulse. Lack of pulse does not 
always prove death. 





closely side by side. If the sides of the 
fingers appear red in color, there may be 
life. After death no light will come through 
and sides of the fingers will appear dull and 
white. This test is not valid for about fif- 
teen minutes to one-half hour after death 
because some time is required for the blood 
to clot so light will not shine through. A 
flashlight is the best tool to use. If one is 
not available try a headlight of a vehicle, 
some other artificial light, or, of course, 
the sun. 


61.150 
these tests is conclusive. 


Remember that no one of 
Make at 
least two tests; then, if you have any 
doubt, assume the person is alive, give 
first aid, and get help as soon as _pos- 
sible. 


6/./60—Persons must be pronounced 
dead officia//y and a death certificate 
issued by a qualified physician. He 
may be: 


1. The coroner’s physician or medical examiner. 
2.Other physician at scene or hospital. 


3. An interne who is sometimes part of an 
ambulance crew. 


Notifying Coroner 
or Medical Examiner 


6/.2/0—Notify the coroner or med- 
ical examiner in all fatal accidents im- 
mediately after emergencies are han- 
dled. The easiest way is to have the 
dispatcher relay the message if you 
have a radio. If not, notify him by 
telephone or ask some reliable looking 
person at the scene to do it. If the 
coroner cannot be reached directly by 
phone, call headquarters and ask them 
to locate him. If death occurs in a 
hospital it is the responsibility of some- 
one there to notify the coroner. Learn 
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and adhere to the policy of your de- 
partment with respect to notifying 
others in the department such as your 
supervisors or a medical officer. 


61.220—Once the coroner or medical 
examiner arrives at the scene, he is in 
charge of the body. His interest, how- 
ever, is chiefly in connection with 
events in which crime is suspected or 
likely—for example, when dead are 
found in undamaged vehicles or bodies 
have apparently lain in the street for 
some time, but he has a lot of author- 
ity in connection with any death. As 
a rule, do not move bodies until the 
coroner or examiner arrives and gives 
permission, expecially when homicide 
or suicide is suspected, unless: 


1. The event occurred in a rural area and it is 
unlikely that the coroner can get there for 
at least several hours, or 


2. Bodies block heavy traffic and will cause 
long delays. 


3. The coroner or medical examiner has given 
instructions by phone. 


61.230—W hen a body must be moved 
before its location is recorded, mark 
the spot by marking an outline of the 
body with crayon on paving, or by 
placing some object on the ground. 
Make photographs and measurements 
before the body is moved if possible. 


6/.240—lf your department does not 
receive them automatically and if you 
feel it will be useful in classifying the 
accident, request that a copy of the 
coroner's or medical examiner’s report 
be sent to your office. 
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These often 


help in follow-up investigation and 
court preparation. 


6/.250—-If the coroner or medical 
examiner does not get to the accident 
scene, make a written report to him 
after you return to the station. Use 
the prescribed form if your depart- 
ment has one. If you have to write it 
out, attach a copy of the accident re- 
port and include this information: 


1. Date and time you notified or attempted 
to notify coroner. 


tN 


. Whether person was dead when you got to 
the scene or died when you were there. 
If he died when you were there, give the 
time of death as accurately as possible. 


3. What if any first aid was given. 


4. Nature of the injuries, so far as you could 


see them. 

5. Where body was found in relation to the 
vehicles and the roadside. 

6. Whether there was any indication that 


driver died before the accident. 


~ 


. Any indication that a condition of the 


driver such as intoxication or sickness was 
a cause of the accident. 


8. Any cause to suspect suicide or homicide. 


Make a separate report for each 
dead person and give a copy to your 
supervisor. 


Identifying and Handling Bodies 


6/.3/0—Learn the identity of the de- 
ceased for reports and notifying others 
concerned. The usual place to get 
identification is from survivors of the 
accident. If there are no survivors who 
know the deceased, he may be identi- 
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EXHIBIT 61-3 





Duties of Police in Reporting Fatal Accidents 





Question 


Recommended 


Requirements in my 
___ State or Department 











In what accidents do police 
notify coroner? | 


When notified? 


How? 


at scene. 


by telephone. 





Is written notice | 


When ote? 


What information is given? 


Any other information? | 

report. 

a 2 | = 
Any copies of your report to | 

coroner? 

Is death report to department | 
necessary ? 


fied through bills or other papers in 
the vehicle, or the coroner may look 
through a billfold or pockets. Search 
the body yourself as a last resort but, 
whenever possible, do so in the presence 
of a witness. This is to protect you 
from charges of theft. For the same 
reason the coroner might ask you to 
stand by when he searches a body. 


6/.320—If there are no reliable rela- 
tives, friends, or other close associates 
at the scene you will have to take 
charge of personal effects, including the 
vehicle, of the deceased. 
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As quickly as possible. 


By police radio or directly 


} After returning to station. 


| When person died 

| Where body was found 
| Nature of injuries 

| What first-aid given 

| Unusual circumstances 
Time you notified coroner 


Attach copy of accident 


Whenever person is dead 


Only when coroner does not 
also necessary? || come to scene. 


One, for your supervisor. 


No, the information can be 
obtained elsewhere. 


61.330— Because of feelings of rel- 
atives and the public, always treat 
bodily remains with respect. Police 
have drawn adverse criticism for not 
picking up all parts of a body and for 
leaving corpses uncovered, especially 
the face. Cover up exposed parts of 
bodies if you can without altering im- 
portant facts or evidence of the event. 


6/.340— Because the coroner or med- 
ical examiner is in charge of the body 
of any person who is dead at the scene 
of a fatal accident, the responsibility 
for removal and care of bodies is his. 
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Question 


EXHIBIT 61-4 





Recommended 





Other Duties and Considerations in Fatal Accidents 


Requirements in my locality 








Who may pronounce dead?|| 
How may body be moved? 


Who takes charge dhedty? 


Is report of investigation 
of death required? 


Who notifies family? 


Who notifies when de- 
ceased is from other area? 


Do police take charge of 
personal property? 


Any medical doctor. 


Only on coroner's orders. 
Coroner if present, then 
near relative, physician 

or ambulance crews. 

Yes, by whoever pronounces 
death. 

Relatives, then friends, 
hospital or physician, 
minister, police. 


Coroner or hospital. 


Yes, in absence of associ- 
ates or relatives. 








However, if the coroner or medical 
examiner does not come to the scene 
and no other competent person, such 
as a relative, physician, or associate is 
present, you will have to take charge. 
Should you ever be in this position, 
try to get instructions from the coroner 
or medical examiner by telephone. 


61.350—Never leave a body at a 
fatal accident scene unless a respon- 
sible person has taken charge. You 
may have bodies taken to a hospital 
by ambulance as injured, but do not 
transport them yourself unless ordered 
specifically to do so. Turn bodies over 
to an undertaker only on one of the 
following conditions: 


1.When you have orders to do so from a 
coroner or medical examiner. 


2. You know that arrangements have been 
made with the undertaker by a competent 
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person such as a member of the family, and 
the coroner or medical examiner either has 
released the body or officially indicates no 
interest in the matter. 


3. The undertaker agrees to transport the body 
only for safekeeping and not for embalm- 
ing. 


Authorization of other services by the 
undertaker, such as embalming, must 
come from relatives, close associates 
of the deceased, and/or proper public 
officials. 


Determining Causes 
and Circumstances of Death 


6/.4/0—Determining the cause of 
death is ordinarily the job of the 
coroner or medical examiner. An 
autopsy, or dissection and inspection 
of a dead body, is sometimes ordered 
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when cause and time of death is im- 
portant and can be discovered in no 
other way. However, you may make 
some observations that will be helpful 
to the coroner, especially if he is in- 
experienced with traffic accidents. In 
some cases he may not even be at the 
scene. Below are briefly discussed 
three special circumstances of death 
in connection with trafhc accidents. 
All are infrequent but do not overlook 
their possibility. 


61.420-—Death may be a cause of 
an accident. It is sometimes difficult 
to determine whether death resulted 
from or was a cause of an accident. 


It is usually assumed that injuries 


Exhibit 61-5. 


If a person is dead at the 


from the accident caused death. How 
ever, drivers occasionally die before the 
key event. The most common cause 
are heart attack and carbon monoxide 
poisoning. The latter more often 
occurs in older cars and trucks, the 
former in older people. 


6/.430—-Suspect death before acci- 
dent under certain circumstances; for 
example when the accident involves 
only one car without apparent defects 
on a straight, level road. Other sus- 
picious circumstances, especially in the 
case of dead pedestrians, are injuries 
which you suspect would not ordin- 
arily cause death and vehicle damage 
that would not ordinarily be fatal. 


scene, it is the duty of the coroner or 


medical examiner to take charge of the body. 











61.440—Unusual conditions of driver 
can cause accident preceding death. 
Some conditions of driver, such as in- 
toxication, fatigue, sleep, are, of course, 
not uncommon causes of accidents. 
Other contributing conditions are often 
overlooked—for example, epilepsy, the 
influence of narcotics, and heart con- 
ditions. Suspect these when no other 
driver condition could have been a 
mediate cause and when the vehicle 
and road apparently did not con- 
tribute. Also suspect it when carbon 
monoxide poisoning or fire are possible 
causes of death. The fire may have 
broken out before the key event or 
carbon monoxide may have been a 
cause of the accident but not neces- 
sarily the cause of death. 


61.450—Suspect homicide or suicide 
under certain conditions. An apparent 
accident is occasionally a means of dis- 
guising homicide or of committing 
suicide. These too are usually one- 
car accidents, especially when the 
vehicle runs off a cliff or into a body 
of water. Sometimes the body has lain 
in the street for some time, apparently 
the pedestrian victim of a hit-and-run 
driver. The nature of the injuries may 
be such that it is not likely they were 
caused by a motor-vehicle accident. 


In a recent case the body was found near 
the center of a rural highway. Tire marks 
on the body were obvious. The investigator 
immediately assumed hit-and-run and started 
a hit-and-run investigation. The body was 
taken to a county morgue. Later an under- 
taker examined it and found that the injuries 
resulting from the tire marks were very un- 
likely to have resulted in death. The marks 
were on the legs. Further examination dis- 
closed severe bruises and internal injuries 
in the chest. Upon further investigation it 
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was found to be homicide. A motive was 


discovered, and the criminal was appre- 


hended. 


6/.460—Whenever you suspect sui- 
cide or homicide call it to the attention 
of your superiors and the coroner. 
When it is likely that condition of 
driver caused death before accident or 
accident before death, check the med- 
ical history of the deceased to learn 
if he had a record of epilepsy, heart 
trouble, or other sickness, and check 
to learn if he had a police record for 
narcotics or intoxication. 


61.470—Causes of death in traffic ac- 
cidents. The following are useful facts 
about the causes of death in traffic 
accidents: 


Slightly over half of deaths result from skull 
and neck injuries. 

Almost a sixth result from chest injuries. 
About a fifth result from a combination of 
chest, skull, and neck injuries. 

One death in ten results from injuries to the 
body. 

About one in 20 result from miscellaneous 
causes such as fire, suffocation, and drown- 
ing. 

About half of people killed have died as a 
result of being hurled against objects inside 
the vehicle. 


61.475—Seating of persons killed. Ap- 
proximately half of those killed have 
been drivers and half passengers. When 
two or more persons were in the vehicle, 
two-thirds of those killed have been 
passengers. 


61.480—Steps for determining cause 
and location of fatal injury. Getting 
this information is important in help- 
ing to determine future vehicle design 
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and possibly legislation concerning 
vehicle inspection and equipment. You 
may include your opinions as to causes 


of death in accident reports. 


1. Find out where each passenger in the vehicle 
was seated before accident. 


7 


. Examine the inside of each vehicle to find 

the areas which were bumped. Look for 
dents, broken glass, blood spots, bits of 
clothing. Be sure to distinguish between 
damage done by collision of vehicles and 
that done by throwing occupants about 
inside. 


ior) 


. Test doors to determine whether they open 
and close normally or are jammed shut. 
This may indicate whether or not deceased 
was thrown out. 


4. Determine the general direction that occu- 
pants who remained inside should logically 
have been thrown as a result of the prin- 
cipal impact to find what part of the vehicle 
is most likely to have caused injuries. 


Making Reports and Notifications 


61.510—Fill in the special death or 
“dead body” report if your department 
requires one. The information ordin- 
arily called for in such reports can 
usually be obtained from the accident 
and coroner’s reports. 


61.520—If driver of a truck was killed 
and there are no other employees of 
the trucking company at the scene 
able to do it, see that the truck owner 
is notified. Sometimes, however, the 
truck is many miles from the owner 
and he may be difficult to notify. In 
this situation, and also because re- 
moval of wrecked trucks and cargoes 
is often an expensive and difficult job, 
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you may call a local representative of 
the insurance company and turn o- 
ver the responsibilities to him. The 
insurance company concerned can 
usually be identified through papers 
in the cab or on the driver’s body. An 
employer will usually take responsi- 
bility for transporting the body and 
notifying the family. 


61.530--Who notifies relatives? Noti- 
fying relatives is an unpleasant but 
necessary duty in connection with fatal 
accidents. If the victim dies in a 
hospital or under the care of a physi- 
cian, the hospital or doctor will usually 
notify. If the person is dead or dies 
at the scene, try to locate a close 
friend, relative, or the family minister 
and ask him to notify. One of these 
can generally be located by calling at 
a home near that of the deceased. If 
a police chaplain is available in your 
department he may be able to do it 
for you. If you cannot quickly find 
someone else, notify the family your- 
self. 


61.540—When to notify. When you 
have to notify relatives of deceased 
persons, do it as soon as_ possible. 
Delay may make the duty much more 
difficult. Ordinarily a personal visit 
is much more satisfactory than a tele- 
phone call. 


61.545—How to notify. It the de- 
ceased was taken to ahospital, youcan 
simplify the task of notifying by not 
saying the person was killed. Handle 
the case as though it were an injury. 
You might say, 

“Mr. Brown? This is Patrolman Green of 

the City Police Department. I am calling 
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to say that your wife was involved in a 
She was 
injured and has been taken to Mercy Hos- 
pital. If you will go or call there, they will 
tell you how serious her injuries are.” 


trafic accident a short time ago. 


Answer any questions about when and 
where the accident happened. 


61.550 —If possible, when making a 
personal call, have a friend of the family 
or a neighbor go with you —-some- 
one other than a complete stranger to 
help comfort and aid the relatives. 
Make sure of the identity of the person 
to be informed. Do not break the news 
to small children or domestic help. See 
that the person to be informed is 
seated. Reactions of people in these 
circumstances are unpredictable. 
Theretore, be prepared for fainting or 
hysteria. Relatives, in these situations, 
have been known to suffer fatal heart 
attacks. 


61.560 —Speak as calmly and con- 
siderately as possible. Say somethign 


like: 


“Mrs. White? I’m afraid that I have some 
bad news for you. Your son was involved 
in an automobile accident this afternoon. 
I’m sorry to have to tell you that he was 
seriously injured and passed away before he 
arrived at the hospital.” 


Do not leave the person alone for a 
little while after informing. 


6/.58S0—lf you are asked to do so, 
and have no other urgent assignment, 
take the relative to where the body is 
located. Do not suggest any specific 
undertaker. Offer to be of what help 
you can in the immediate future, par- 
ticularly by informing other persons. 
You will probably be asked about how 
the accident happened. If you know, 
tell where and when and what kind of 
accident it was. Do not say anything 
about who may have been at fault or 
how the injury was received. Be par- 
ticularly careful not todescribe injuries, 
especially if they were bloody ones or 
if suffering was prolonged before death. 
Simply excuse yourself by saying, 
“I’m sorry I don’t have the details.” 


References 


6/.9/0--The_ reporting procedures 
suggested in Exhibits 61-3 and 61-4 
are based on recommendations in: 


CommiItrEE ON A Mopbet Strate 
LEGAL INVESTIGATIVE SYSTEM. 


Mepico- 
A Model 
State Medico-Legal Investigative System. 
1951, 39 Pages. National Municipal League, 
299 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y., 50c. 
Part 2, Maryland Post-mortem Examiner's 
Law. 





PORTER HEADS TRAFFIC ENGINEERS 


Harry Porter, Jr., senior trafic engineer and office supervisor of the 
Annual Traffic Inventory Program of the National Safety Council, has 
been elected president of the Institute of Traffic Engineers. 
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by 
Rosert L. Donican 
Counsel 





and 





Epwarbp C. FIsHER 
Associate Counsel 
The Traffic Institute 


RECENT CASES CLARIFY UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 
RULES ON CONFESSIONS 


WO RECENT decisions of the U. S. Supreme Court deal with the ad- 

missibility of confessions obtained by state or municipal police officers 
as a result of long-continued questioning of suspects prior to arraign- 
ment. In 1943 the Court laid down the rule that confessions obtained 
from an accused person subjected to unremitting questioning by federal 
agents during an “unnecessary delay” in taking him before a commissioner 
for arraignment were coerced by methods contrary to ‘civilized stand- 
ards”’ and were not admissible in federal cases. McNadéd v. U.S., 318 U.S. 
332. This rule was applied with increasing severity and in 1944 the 
Court held that such confessions were “‘inherently coercive” even in state 
cases and violated the constitutional right of the accused to due process 
of law as guaranteed under the 14th amendment. Ashcraft v. Tennessee, 
322 U.S. 143. Following this the rule was carried to the point where all 
confessions made after extended questioning by the police prior to ar- 
raignment were categorically outlawed and cases involving such con- 
fessions were reversed regardless of the sufficiency of other competent 
evidence to sustain the conviction. This was the rule as late as 1953. 


(See: Lie Detection and Criminal Interrogation, (3rd Ed.) Inbau and Reid.) 


On June 15, 1953, in Stein v. New York, 346, U.S. 156, the Court held, 
per the late Justice Jackson, that prolonged interrogation does not of 
itself constitute such “inherent coercion” as to invalidate a confession 
thereby obtained. The Court said: “‘Of course a process of interrogation 
can be so prolonged and unremitting, especially when accompanied by 
deprivation of refreshment, rest or relief, as to accomplish extortion of 
an involuntary confession. But the inquiry as to such allegations has a 
different point of departure. Interrogation is not inherently coercive, as 
is physical violence. Interrogation does have social value in solving crime, 
as physical violence does not. By their own answers many subjects clear 
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themselves, and the information they give frequently points out another 
who is guilty. Indeed, interrogation of those who know something about 
the facts is the chief means to solution of crime. The duty to disclose 
knowledge of crime rests upon all citizens. It is so vital that one known to 
be innocent may be detained, in the absence of bail, as a material wit- 
ness. * * * Of course such inquiries have limits. But the limits are not 
defined merely by calling an interrogation an inquisition, which adds to 
the problem only the emotions inherited from medieval experience. The 
limits in any case depend upon a weighing of the circumstances of pres- 
sure against the power of resistance of the person confessing. What 
would be overpowering to the weak of will or mind might be utterly 
ineffective against an experienced criminal.” 


The opinion then concludes: ‘‘Of course these confessions were not 
voluntary in the sense that petitioner wanted to make them or that they 
were completely spontaneous, like a confession to a priest, a lawyer or 
a psychiatrist. But in this sense no criminal confession is voluntary. We 
are not willing to discredit constitutional doctrines for protection of the 
innocent by making them mere technical loopholes for the escape of the 
guilty. * * * The people of the state are also entitled to due process of law.” 


In this case Stein had been convicted in the New York courts on a 
charge of murder committed during an armed robbery of a Reader’s Digest 
delivery truck. He confessed only after about 12 hours of intermittent 
questioning conducted in relays by different officers over a period of about 
32 hours. He was allowed to eat and sleep during the interims. The U.S. 
Supreme Court affirmed the conviction, holding that the matters of de- 
lay in arraignment and the extent of the questioning were properly sub- 
mitted to the jury for determination in considering the voluntary char- 
acter of the confession. 


On June 1, 1954 the Court decided a similar case from New York, 
Leyra v. Denno, 347 U.S. 556, in which Leyra, a man of about 50, had 
been convicted of murdering his aged parents. When the father failed 
to appear at his place of business on Tuesday, an investigation was com- 
menced and the bodies were found in the home. The breakfast table 
was disarranged and the presence of a third teacup thereon led to the 
conelusion that the killer had been a welcome guest. Suspicion being 
drawn to Leyra, he was questioned at the police station until about 
11 p.m. that day. On Wednesday he was questioned from 10 a.m. until 
midnight. On Thursday he was questioned from 9 a.m. until 8:30 a.m. 
on Friday morning. That day he was permitted to go to the funeral and 
during his absence a microphone was concealed in the conference room. 
Up to this time the defendant had made no confession. He was very 
tired and suffered from an acute sinus infection, for which the police had 
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been promising to get medical attention. When he returned to the station 
he was introduced to a doctor, supposedly to be given medical attention. 
The doctor was a psychiatrist who, instead of attending to Leyra’s con- 
dition, merely carried on the police efforts, using ‘‘the techniques of a 
highly trained psychiatrist to break down the prisoner’s will and get him 
to confess.”” The doctor kept assuring Leyra that he was a nice ‘“‘boy”’ 
and that he wanted to help him, how bad it would be for him if he did 
not confess and how much better he would feel and how much easier it 
would be for him, “if he would just unbosom himself to the doctor.” 
After an hour and a half of this, encouraged by the psychiatrist’s assur- 
ances, the defendant agreed to make a formal confession. 

A tape recording of the entire conversation between them was read at 
the trial and appears as an appendix to the Court’s opinion. The New 
York jury had held the ensuing confessions to be voluntary and the 
New York Court of Appeals had affirmed his conviction. Leyra then 
brought a habeas corpus proceeding in the federal courts, and this finally 
reached the Supreme Court, which held that the admission of the con- 
fessions violated Leyra’s right to due process of law and ordered the de- 
fendant freed from custody. The Court, per Justice Black, said: ‘‘First 
an already physically and emotionally exhausted suspect’s ability to re- 
sist was broken to almost trance-like submission by use of the arts of a 
highly skilled psychiatrist. Then the confession petitioner began making 
to the psychiatrist was filled in and perfected by additional statements 
given in rapid succession to a police officer, a trusted friend and two 
state prosecutors. We hold that the use of confessions extracted in such 
a manner from a lone defendant unprotected by counsel is not consistent 
with due process of law as required by our constitution.” (the 14th amend- 
ment.) 


SIGNIFICANCE: From these decisions, all by a sharply divided court, 
it may be stated that the present rule is that extended interrogation by 
state or municipal police officers coupled with protracted delay in arraign- 
ment will not automatically invalidate the confession, but is merely one 
circumstance bearing upon its voluntary character. However, when ex- 
treme measures of mental coercion or pressure contrary to “civilized 
standards” are resorted to in order to secure a confession, due process 
of law is violated. This is reminiscent of Rochin v. California, 342 U.S. 
165 (1952) which held that obtaining amy evidence by conduct so offen- 
sive as to shock the civilized conscience constitutes a violation of due 
process. Thus the Court now apparently considers the term “‘due process 
of law” as being synonymous with “‘civilized standards.”’ As thus stabil- 
ized the rule is logical and reasonable and bars only extremely offensive 
methods. 
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Reference Material—Safety Education 


VALUABLE TO POLICE TRAFFIC SAFETY 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


The following aids and materials are produced and distributed by 
the National Commission on Safety Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington 6, D.C. Each of these publications represents the thinking 
of not just one specialist in safety or safety education, but of many class- 
room teachers and administrators currently serving in schools and colleges 
throughout the country. Because these varied aids have been evolved 
by experienced people in many different kinds of schools, they contain 
many suggestions of value. 


CHECKLIST OF SAFETY AND SAFETY EpucaTion IN YouR SCHOOLS. 
This comprehensive checklist provides a convenient, systematic means 
for checking the adequacy of the school’s physical plant and instructional 
program, from the standpoint of safety and safety education. This re- 
vised edition of a publication issued in 1939 by the NEA Research Division 
contains 325 items and includes new sections on driver education and 
civil defense. (1953) 48 pages 50 cents 


THE ExpanpDINnG Ro_e oF ScHoot Parrots. The role that school patrols 
can and should take in the safety education program is emphasized in 
this bulletin. The integration of the patrol program with the instructional 
program in safety education is stressed. Suggestions are included for 
organizing and operating the many different kinds of patrols—buildings, 
bus, exit-drill, playground, trafic—at both elementary and secondary 
levels. (1953) 36 pages. 50 cents 


Visuat MaTeriALs In Sarety Epucation. Supplement II. Items in 
this annotated list of 70 sound motion pictures, 36 sound filmstrips, and 
24 silent filmstrips, were selected after a review and evaluation of the 
many visual materials in the field released between May 1942 and August 
1949. These included in this bibliography were found suitable for class- 
room instructional use. (1950) 44 pages. 30 cents 


THEY Founp a Way. This report of the National Conference on Safety 
Education in Elementary Schools will be extremely helpful to everyone 
who is concerned in planning, organizing, and carrying out a safety educa- 
tion program. It may also be used to good advantage with lay groups, to 
explain the aims and methods of school safety programs. The outcomes 
of the Conference are presented in fictionalized form, through a parent, 
a pupil, an interested citizen, and four educators concerned with the ele- 
mentary program. (1953) 32 pages. 35 cents 
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BicycLe Sarety In Action. Education for living extends far beyond 
the bounds of traditional subject matter fields. Today’s school wants to 
help its pupils learn and enjoy all kinds of activities. This bulletin shows 
how youngsters can get a start on becoming good traffic citizens. It con- 
tains suggestions on how to take advantage of the child’s interest in 
bicycling to teach him safe habits and practices. Clubs, classroom pro- 
jects, and school-wide activities are discussed as means to this end. (1950) 
48 pages. 50 cents. 


SarER HicHway Travet. This bulletin follows the actual learning 
experiences in street and highway safety which 21 elementary school 
teachers carried out with their classes. From individual descriptions sub- 
mitted by these teachers, this report was compiled. Here are actual 
accounts of the way teachers approached traffic safety as a part of the 
social studies curriculum, and how boys and girls responded and eagerly 
carried out activities. (1945) 16 pages. 15 cents 


HicHway Sarety — A CHALLENGE TO YoutH. This publication grew 
out of further projects in highway safety education conducted by the 21 
teachers who contributed to Safer Highway Travel. Information on the 
development of U.S. roads and highways makes this bulletin of special 
value to the elementary social studies program. Specific suggestions for 
making highway safety a part of the curriculum of the intermediate 
grades are included. (1949) 16 pages. 30 cents 


Po.iciEs AND Practices FoR Driver Epucation. These policies and 
practices related to programs for high school and college students, adults 
and out-of-school youth, were developed by the 1953 National Conference 
on Driver Education. Sound guides to administration and instruction 
in the various types of programs are included, as are recommendations 
pertaining to state education departments, teacher certification, and 
research in driver education. (October, 1954) 75 cents 


Tue Stratus oF Driver Epucation In Pusiic Hicu Scuoots, 1952-53. 
(NEA Research Bulletin.) The results of three surveys on driver educa- 
tion and driver licensing are included in this report based on question- 
naire replies received from individual high schools and state education 
and motor vehicle departments. The bulletin provides a picture of driver 
education practices and standards in public high schools throughout the 
nation. (April, 1954) 99 pages. 50 cents 


Smart Drivinc. This 56-frame filmstrip provides an excellent over- 
view of the traffic accident problem. It is therefore an effective teaching 
aid for use in any course taking up phases of transportation or highway 
safety, as well as in driver education courses. A 28-page Teacher’s Manual 
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which contains background information, references, and reproductions of 
each frame, is included with the filmstrip. (1949) $2.00 


Tue Hicu-Scuoot Principat anD SaFety. This bulletin is addressed 
primarily to the principal who has had little opportunity to develop a 
safety education program. Emphasis is placed on instigating the program. 
Various organizational and instructional features of a good program are 


covered. (1948) 31 pages. 35 cents 


Moror VEHICLE TRANSPORTATION IN AMERICAN Lire. This bulletin 
is one of a series of resource units entitled Problems in American Life, 
sponsored by the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
and the National Council for Social Studies. Primarily for use in 
social studies classes, the bulletin emphasizes the economic and social 
implications of the motor vehicle. It contains information for use in plan- 
ning teaching units and it suggests methods from which to build such 
units. (1945) 55 pages. 30 cents 


SareTy Epucation By CoLLeGes AND Universities. This publication 
is the report of the 1950 National Conference on Safety Education by 
Colleges and Universities—a pioneer effort in safety education at this 
level. The reports of the six conference workgroups are given, indicating 
suggestions for fulfilling the college or university’s responsibility for safety 
education in the college community, and in the instructional programs 
dealing with agriculture, engineering, the liberal arts, extension, and teacher 
education. (1951) 44 pages. 30 cents 


CoLLeGeE AND University Trarric TraininG. This bulletin outlines 
areas of need in the field of traffic training, and suggests ways to initiate 
and improve programs designed to meet these needs. Particular emphasis 
is given the public safety institute type of program, as one specific means 
of providing the much-needed training in this field. (1949) 12 pages. 

20 cents 


MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR Scuoot Buses. 1954 Revised Edition. The 
minimum standards stated in this bulletin were determined by the 1954 
National Conference on School Transportation. Formulated by repre- 
sentatives of 40 state education departments, the standards were developed 
in the interest of safety and economy. They cover all the major types of 
school buses now in use. (October, 1954) 75 cents 


STANDARDS AND TRAINING PROGRAMS FOR SCHOOL Bus Drivers. The 
1948 National Conference on School Transportation gave considerable 
attention to the crucial role of the driver in school bus safety. This 
bulletin contains the Conference’s recommendations for the selection and 
training of drivers. (1949) 24 pages. 30 cents 
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TRAINING CALENDAR 


(Al training courses will be conducted at the Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill., unless otherwise indicated.) 


Dec. 13-17—Chemical Tests for Intoxication. 

Jan. 3-14—Principles of Organization. 

Jan. 17-Feb. 4—Police Traffic Records. 

Jan. 17-18—Northwest TPA Grad Conference, Portland, Ore. 

Jan. 20-21—Western TPA Grad Conference, Sacramento, Calif. 

Jan. 24-Feb. 4—Traffic Law Enforcement, University of California, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

Jan. 24-28—Traffic Court Conference (conducted with ABA), University 
of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Feb. 7-18—Police Traffic Training, Arizona State College, Tempe, Ariz. 

Feb. 21-March 4—Personnel Management. 

Feb. 25-26—Southern TPA Grad Conference, New Orleans, La. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 11—Traffic Law Enforcement, Northeastern University 
Boston, Mass. 

Mar. 7-11—Traffic Court Conference (conducted with ABA), Northeast- 
ern University, Boston, Mass. 

Mar. 7-11—Traffic Engineering—Field Study and Survey Methods. 

Mar. 7-18—Training Programs and Methods. 

Mar. 14-15—Eastern TPA Grad Conference, Hartford, Conn. 

Mar. 14-18—Traffic Engineering—Regulation and Control Devices. 

Mar. 21-25—Traffic Engineering—Traffic and Transportation Planning. 

Mar. 21-Apr. 1—Personnel Supervision. 

Mar. 21-Apr. 8—Police Traffic Training. 

Apr. 4-29—Military Vehicle Safety and Traffic Regulation (for U.S. Army). 

Apr. 18-May 6—Accident Investigation. 

Apr. 25-May 6—Traffic Law Enforcement, University of Alabama, Tus- 
caloosa, Ala. 

May 2-20—Traffic Law Enforcement. 











